sick. And then you meet someone, someone you
like : someone of your own class. ... I don't
want to be snobbish, but you know what I mean
. . . someone you could be really keen on : and
the thing's impossible. You can't think of them
that way, at least I can't. I can't imagine them
letting me. It's all wrong somehow. I suppose,
when people are really in love ... I don't know,
I don't understand that either. I don't see how
it all squares out. (Has been moving about. Flops
on window seat.}

AINGER (crosses to him, puts hand on shoulder) : It's a
brute, isn't it ? I'm afraid I can't help you much.
Things pan out more or less in the long run. One
makes a few mistakes and does a few things one's
sorry for. For the rest it's just a question of run-
ning straight as best you can. You don't want
to get morbid about it any more than you want
to wallow in it ; but there is such a thing as a
happy medium. (Crosses R., sits in chair.) As for
" love/' I believe a lot of it is imagination ; or
that it is something that is kept for a special
favoured few. You think about it because you've
read about it and seen it in plays and on the
pictures. You're brought up on it. Your first
fairy stories end with people marrying and living
happily ever after. You come up against it in
everything you read, and you imagine yourself
doing the same thing. I wonder how many people
ever strike it without being disappointed.

WOODLEY : I dare say you're right.
AINGER : I remember getting religion fearfully
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